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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
Vehicles of Victory 


- _ FIGHTING see sesnalimeseetane 


Chevrolet trucks—like much other Chevrolet- 
1 built equipment—are fighting side by side with 
our fighting men in all parts of the world. 

















Serving Agriculture - Serving Industry i et A; 


= Serving All America 


- War Carriers for the e Nation 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genero! Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





SAFE WAYS IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Industrial accidents, bad enough because of the 
human distress they cause, are also a grievous drag 
on production. Every day that injury lays up a 
worker means lowered output of the materials our 
armed forces are asking for. 

Safety engineers know they must be more than 
ever on guard as pressure for production intensifies 
and men work against time. When war came, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company expanded its accident-preven- 
tion program to meet the new conditions. Special 
efforts were addressed to the new employee to make 
him safety-conscious from the moment he walked 
into the plant. And by posters, group meetings and 
individual instruction, the safe way of doing his 
job was ground into the subconscious of new Beth- 
lehem employee and veteran alike. 

Significant are the results of a current study, 
showing that of all disabling accidents to Bethlehem 
employees less than one-third occur in the course of 
their work. Even with employment rolls upped by 
the tens of thousands and plant operations at top 
speed to meet the demands of the war program, the 
Bethlehem employee is safest, best protected against 
injury, during the hours he spends on the job. 


NEW WORKER—Every new employee in a Bethlehem Plant wears this 
button. It helps to fix his attention on safety. It signals to more 
experienced employees that he is new to the plant, and they keep 
an eye on him, and do not hesitate to offer friendly guidance in case 
he forgets instructions and unknowingly breaks any safety regulation. 


AUTOMATIC HAND GUARD— This man is 
operating a trimming press. If he should 
absent-mindedly let his hands move too 
near the danger zone, the two cables will 
automatically whisk them back to safety, 
before the ram of the press descends. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is actively 
supporting the National Safety Coun- 
cilin its campaign against accidents in 
war production, through the War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 
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100% HEAT-INSULATED — Asbestos-covered 
hood, chrome-leather full-length apron, 
chrome-leather gloves, chrome-leather full- 
length sleeves and asbestos guard on torch 
handle give this worker complete pro- 
tection against heat and flying sparks. 


EYES DOUBLY GUARDED —Even though this 
grinder is equipped with a heavy glass 
shield, the eyes of the man who is operat- 
ing it are given further protection against 
sparks or flying bits of abrasive by the 
cup goggles that he is wearing. 


SEAL FOR ACID FUMES—To prevent fumes es- 
caping from this acid-etching tank, air is 
blown in at the right, as the arrows indicate, 
and across the surface of the acid and sucked 
out at the left, providing an effective seal. 
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Chosen by 
UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 7 PEACETIME 


are Doubly Valuable Now / 


<< At any time, delivery service 
such as United Parcel Service 
gives in Chicago, New York 
and other large cities is a 


great public convenience. 





But in war-time, it’s much more than 
that. It’s a big aid toward winning the 
war, because it conserves so much gasoline 
and precious rubber. Serving many stores 
and shops, it prevents a wasteful dupli- 
cation of delivery mileage. Further, one 


delivery by the U.P.S. saves trips . . and 
rubber and gasoline .. for hundreds of 
householders. Such consolidation is ad- 
vocated by the government. 


U.P.S. goes still farther, though, in con- 
serving not only rubber and gasoline, but 
also steel and motor power. Here’s how: 
In Chicago, for example, where it serves 
three of the largest department stores 
and more than 150 shops, a fleet of four- 
teen Fruehauf Trailers is used.... 


@ RUBBER AND STEEL ARE CONSERVED because a Truck-and-Trailer combination uses about 16% 
less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two trucks required to carry the same payload. 


@ FEWER TRUCKS ARE USED becouse any truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul two or three times as much 


as it is designed to carry. 


@ GASOLINE IS CONSERVED because each U.P.S. truck, pulling a Trailer, uses far less fuel than 


would the two or three trucks it replaces, 


If there’s a hauling job where costs 
must be figured under a microscope, it’s 
parcel delivery. Pennies add up fast! 


That’s why U.P.S. decided to try 
Trailers. And it’s why, in less than two 
years, it purchased a total of fourteen 
. . all Fruehaufs. 


U.P.S. uses the “shuttle system”’ . . one 
truck handles three Trailers. While the 
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even three times . . as much work as 
they've been doing. Convert them into 
tractors, to pull Trailers. Any truck can , 
pull far more than it is designed to carry. | 
Conversion is simple and inexpensive. | 
Ask your Fruehauf Branch. Any 
Fruehauf service station will do 
the work. 








TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS 


14 





truck is pulling one Trailer, the two others 
are being loaded and unloaded. Truck 
and driver are never idle. That’s a further 
big economy . . and conserves still more 


rubber, steel, gasoline and motive power 


for the war job. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR 


AMERICA 
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THIS ISSUE 


lp LETTERS from readers are any clue 
to editorial interest, we’ve got a four- 
star hit (**«#*) in our series of stories 
on investment opportunities in the 
post-war world. Apparently, many 
people besides ourselves believe that 
today, not tomorrow, is the time to 
prepare for the “battle for business” 
that peace will bring. 

One reader goes so far as to say, 
“The stories are not only worthwhile 
because they point out specific oppor- 
tunities in various fields, but also be- 
cause, as a whole, the stories are a 
subtle selling argument for private en- 
terprise itself. . . . Get people to be- 
come a part of private enterprise,” he 
claims, “and they'll fight to keep it.” 

So far, we’ve presented surveys in 
the fields of aviation and housing. The 





Television, post-war money-maker 


third story of the series, “OpporTUNI- 
mies IN Post-War Rapio AND TELE- 
VISION,” appears on page 18 of this 
issue. It’s got the same fast pace as its 
forerunners, and it’s pointer-packed. 
Turning in his manuscript, Author H. 
$. Kahm quipped: “I feel the triumph 
of a woman who has succeeded in get- 
ting a No. 12 foot into a No. 6 shoe.” 


* 


Happily, America’s express industry 
is one that refuses to stay set. The pio- 
neering spirit, responsible for the 
Pony Express itself, still guides the in- 
dustry’s destinies. 

This spirit, moreover, is embodied 
in the rugged personality of one man. 
He is L. O. Head, president of the 
Railway Express Agency, now enter- 
ing its 105th year of service—service 
in the high-speed, sprawling, Ameri- 
can sense. 

Another story in the current issue is 
an intimate interview with Head (page 
14), a story that might well be re- 
garded as a chapter in the history of 
American enterprise. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


WE HEAR more and more talk about a 
“refugee problem.” This is easy to un- 
derstand. In 10 years, since Hitler 
came to power, some 250,000 immi- 
grants—fugitives from racial injus- 
tices—have landed on our shores. 

A story in the next issue, “THE 
Rerucee Decape,” by H. Eugene 
Dickhuth (no refugee), explodes the 
“problem.” Digging deep for his facts, 
the author comes up with some con- 
clusions that are interesting, to say the 
least, and case study backs up what 
might be regarded as generalizations. 


* 


Business men who are anxious to 
keep up with the changing world will 
be especially interested in the story, 
“NORTH OF THE Borver,” by A. Wyn 
Williams, to appear next issue. 

A behind-the-scenes story on Can- 
ada, it clearly shows the part our 
northern neighbor is playing in this 
war, and forecasts the part she is like- 
ly to play in the world of commerce 
when the war is over. 

Certainly, Canada is now an “in- 
dustrial empire,” and if you’re inter- 


p ae. 





Canada on the alert 


ested in the future of U.S.-Canadian 
relations, this is a story to read and 
think about. 

Just to refresh your memory, Au- 
thor Williams is the same man who’s 
given us many an inside glimpse of 
England at war. He is now a feature 
writer in the New York office of the 
Manchester Guardian, one of Eng- 
land’s famous newspapers. 


* 


Two stories that will appear in early 
issues are “THe P.A. anp His New 
PROBLEMS,” by Fred B. Barton, and 
“FooD OF THE Future,” by Howard 
Stephenson and Joseph C. Keeley, who 
brought you “CusToMEeR RESEARCH 
Moves AHEAD” (ForBEs, Jan. 1). 
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NO MATTER WHICH WAY YOU TURN 
. - CMCOE are yous problems 


VERY new form... every new record 
E ... every new report brings new prob- 
lems in business operation. Staff and facili- 
ties are strained; simple, low-cost ways to 
get the job done are imperative. 


If you are an owner of Addressograph- 
Multigraph products, consider their ex- 
tended use in any or every department of 
your business that works with forms, records 
and reports. A sound approach to better, 
faster, more accurate results . . . with a 
minimum load on manpower ... is through 
methods made possible by versatile 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


To find out bow the equipment you al- 
ready have can be adapted to more uses in 
your business, call in'a trained Addresso- 
graph or Multigraph representative. The 
practical ideas he has to offer are based on 
results others already enjoy. Call or write 
nearest Agency, or write— 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


EUCLID BRANCH POST OFFICE - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 









Congress, happily, seems determined 
to restore Constitutional government, 





Prediction: Hitler’s defeat this year, 





American industry is winning the war, 





After the war expect total eclipse of 
totalitarianism here—if we fight vig. 
orously enough for it. 





Brain Trusters have come to be re 
garded as brainless compared with 
business leaders. 





May U-boats be speedily turned /1. 





Expect higher quotations for stocks 
before long. 





Also for many bonds offering big 
yields. 


The Axis is running out of oil. Which 
means cracking, then collapse. 


Release all silver useful for war pur 
poses. 


Congress’ defeat of Flynn shows how 
the wind is blowing. 


Forecast: Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan 
victory. 


Hoard nothing! 


Labor’s worst enemies are some of 
those within its own household. 


Harry Hopkins still is Washington 
Enigma Number 1. 


SEC has received its first U. S. Su- 
preme Court curb. More should follow 
in the interest of investors, the nation. 


Shipbuilding here has reached high- 
tide, highest in world history. 


The Axis will be sunk. 


Lend-Lease isn’t entirely one-way traf- 


fic. 


Prophecy: Rationing will not be 80 
necessary a year hence. 


Peace, sooner or later, will bring pros- 
perity rather than panic. 
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; flatlands of a Middle Western state. 


There’s a long assembly line where Buick- 
built Pratt & Whitney engines grow, test 
cells where they get an hours-long going- 
over under power, another line where they 
are torn down, inspected, put back together 
—and back of all, huge factories in Flint 
where countless parts take shape. 


And there’s a sobering thought that.-rides 
with every part through every process, 
with every engine down the line, with 
every packing case that carries a finished 
engine off for installation in a plane. 


That thought is this: Some day somewhere 
an American flying crew will bank their 
very lives on the way we build that engine. 


They will stake everything 


through overcast and ack-ack fire, to hold 
them steady through the bombing run, to 





help them wheel and dodge in combat with 
enemy fighters—to carry them home again, 
safe and sound and able for more. 


Maybe your boy will be in that crew. Maybe 
ours will. Maybe someone who once proudly 
called himself a Buick man—there are more 
than 3,000 such now wearing the uniform. 


Good people, do you think Buick is insen- 
sitive to that? 


Do you think anybody with as many good 
and loyal and trusting friends as we grate- 
fully can claim can do anything but his un- 
stinted best under such circumstances? 


You bet your very life we can’t! 


And because we can’t, flying men can bet 
their lives on our work. 





on it, and on the perfect 
functioning of every one of 
its thousands of parts. 


They’ll trust it to carry them 





BETTER BUY BONDS 


Let your dollars 
lend a hand 


“Hey BETTER AUTO BILES ARE Buiyy 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL'\ 
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The headlight of a troop train stabs through 
the blackness of a southern night...white flags 
flying. 


A fast freight snakes its way through the 
southern foothills. ..white flags flying. 


White flags of surrender? Not these flags! 
These white flags mark an “extra” train. These 
white flags mean troops are moving, war freight 
is rolling. These white flags mean fight! 


Today, the Southern Railway System is flying 
more white flags than ever before. Extra trains 
by the hundreds are rolling along to help move 
mep, supplies, materials of war. 


Tomorrow, when free men in a free world 
>] 
have won their Victory, these “extra” trains of 





the Southern will carry a different kind of 
freight... rich foodstuffs and great crops from 
the Southland’s fertile farms and fields... 
cheaper, better products of manufacture from 
the new South’s modern industries. 


This is the vision of the men and women of 
the Southern...who see in the white flags fly- 
ing today the promise of a better tomorrow. 


CrweeT E. Ror 


= 


President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





By THE EDITOR 


Coming Scramble For Business 


What a scramble there will be for business when war 
contracts cease! Far-sighted corporation managements rec- 
ognize this. Addressing Detroit’s very influential Adcraft 
Club, I ventured this observation: 

We are entering an advertising renaissance. The probability is that 
many publications will not be able, this year, to accommodate all 
the advertising proffered them. Optimists, like myself, figure that 
the war in Europe will end this year. But even should peace not 
come until 1944, that would leave little enough time for enterprising 
organizations to fortify themselves to achieve business victory when 
their lone customer, Uncle Sam, ceases ordering. Business statesmen 
realize that preparedness for peace is not less important than was 
preparedness for war. Therefore, they are determined not to be 
caught napping. Watch coming expansion in advertising. 

Curtailment of 10% in consumption of paper means re- 
duction in the size of many publications. Moreover, another 
cut is not improbable. Advertisingwise, it will be a case of 
“First come, first served.” Already not a few big concerns 
are placing definite contracts for twelve months ahead. Lag- 
gards may find themselves left behind. 


War is abnormal. Peace is normal. Prepare for peace! 


* 
In life’s battle, worthiness is the stoutest armor. 


* 


Strikes Mean Soldier Deaths 


Strikes by war workers mean soldier deaths. Soldiers 
cannot fight without weapons, ammunition, armaments. De- 
nied these, they are easy prey for the enemy. If all workers 
could grasp this elementary fact, how many of them would 
start strikes or listen to advice of their leaders to strike? 
Not one wage earner throughout this land is undergoing 
anything approaching the hardships their American broth- 
ers are suffering on fighting fronts. 

If strikers could only recognize themselves as murderers, 
how many of them would strike? 

Letters galore come from men on battlefronts imploring 
their ex-buddies in wartime plants to forget everything else 
except expanding output. 

What would be the fate of any strikers transported, as 
strikers, to bloody, desperate battlefronts? Would defense 
against enemy attacks be suspended indefinitely to listen to 
tales of woe by strikers about having to fight six days a 
week without time-and-one-half for overtime, about denial 
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of boosting their pay to four or five times that received 
by the soldiers? 
Ye gods! 


Is Fourth Term In Offing? 


Is a fourth term for President Roosevelt in the offing? 
Wendell Willkie isn’t the only citizen who believes so. As | 
see it, all will depend upon what happens warwise during 
the next 15 months. Should we still be waging all-out war 
when nomination-time comes, a fourth term would prob- 
ably result. 

But if Hitler has been defeated—which seems altogether 
likely—before then, the majority of voters, fed up with 
wartime restrictions and dictation, will logically demand, 
overwhelmingly, drastic housecleaning at Washington, abro- 
gation of what might be called “civil martial law,” restora- 
tion of something approaching our old-time freedom. If it 
comes, this revolution will be not less vehement than was the 
revolution against the Party in power when the bottom fell 
out of everything in 1929. 

At least that’s the way I interpret the signs of the times, 
analyze human nature as it has been developed in this 
“land of the free.” 


Must Know Government 


Almost every business man who has done war work in 
Washington emphasizes the necessity for men of affairs, of 
responsible citizens, becoming more interested in the ad- 
ministration of government, better informed regarding gov- 
ernmental problems, more ready to adopt broader vision. 
“Don’t just knock the Government; do something to help 
it to function more efficiently,” is impressed. 

One able business executive, T. Spencer Shore, vice-presi- 
dent of General Tire and former chairman of the Industry 
Advisory Committees Division of WPB, after service at the 
capital, voices these four conclusions: 

If the American way of life—the free enterprise system—is to sur- 
vive, men in industry (1) must realize that government is going to 
play a more and more important role in our national economy; 
(2) must understand government and must take an active interest in 
it; (3) must realize that we are in a people’s age and that property 
rights will be respected only if human rights are respected; (4) the 


American people will have to want the American way of life badly 
enough to fight for it on the home front. 


Our business leaders, with rare exceptions, have fallen 








down most regrettably in selling the. people our capitalistic, 
free enterprise system; also in enlisting the co-operation of 
their security owners, through organization, to obtain a fair 
hearing and a fair deal at Washington. The small investor 
has been the most forgotten man of all. Small business men, 
too, have received scant consideration in comparison with 
organized workers and organized farmers. 

The average thrifty individual and family have lost faith 
in the ability of corporation heads and other trustees to 
protect their savings, to earn a reasonable return. So, pri- 
vate capital supplies are not forthcoming. Consequently, 
the Federal Government is furnishing untold billions. 

Unless faith can be revived among savers, our free econ- 
omy will inevitably be supplanted by State Socialism. 


Hobbs Bill Opponents Traitors 


Only blind, traitorous legislative fools will vote against 
the Hobbs Bill, supported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to end criminal organized labor racketeering, such 
as practiced by Eastern truck-drivers. The United States 
Supreme Court found them guilty of the most highhanded 
extortion, by exacting approximately $9 for permitting 
trucks from New Jersey to deliver goods in New York, 
often without rendering the slightest service. Such criminal 
demands commonly were accompanied, according to Chief 
Justice Stone of the U. S. Supreme Court, “by beating or 
threats of beating drivers.” The Court, however, discovered 
that, under the Federal Anti-Racketeering Act, such thug- 
gery was not punishable. 

The Hobbs Bill would bring such hijackers under law. 

How in conscience can any Representative or Senator 
favor continuance of such shocking practices, by voting 
against the Hobbs Bill to outlaw them? 


* 
Whimperers usually are whipped. 
* 


Praise For President 


I never voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt as President. 
When he was originally nominated I was apprehensive over 
his dictatorship aspirations, was well aware of his vindictive 
attitude towards men of affairs who had achieved success. 
Nothing in his whole White House career has caused me to 
modify these doubtings: Indeed, his attempted “packing” 
of the United States Supreme Court, his truckling to John 
L. Lewis and labor unions, his excoriation of “Economic 
Royalists,” his more recent utterly un-American “directive” 
that no American be permitted to earn more than a net sal- 
ary of $25,000, have only confirmed and strengthened my 
first fear that he would strive to transform our cherished 
America and American way of life into something un- 
American. 

Innate sense of fairness, however, impels me to accord a 
measure of praise to President Roosevelt for some of his 
more recent aciions. True, he has stubbornly refused to 
allocate adequate responsibility to others in our war-waging, 
has insisted upon arrogating to himself far more respon- 
sibilities than any one human being could possibly handle 


efficiently. True, also, he has continued to exhibit political 
cowardice in dealing with highhanded labor leaders sup. 
posedly able to swing millions of votes. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has demonstrated outstanding leader. 
ship characteristics. Have you noticed how Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill, has elected to play second fid- 
dle to the President of the United States? Always, under 
any circumstances, Franklin D. Roosevelt dominates as a 
leader. 

Then, are we not entitled to take our hats off to him for 
his more recent activities? Although he doesn’t like to fy, 
has he not braved all the hazards of flying across the Atlan. 
tic to North Africa, on a momentous mission? Has he not 
gone by air to our principal Latin-American co-partner in 
the war, Brazil? Such trips call for courage. 

Moreover, since we entered the war he has ceaselessly 
aimed at aggressively offensive tactics. To him belongs chief 
credit for the United Nations’ daring exploit against the 
enemy in North Africa. He has given amazing exhibitions 
‘of mental and physical vitality. 


* 
Hard work and hard luck rarely go hand-in-hand. 
* 


Willkie Popularity Wanes 


Wherever one goes, the very definite impression gathered 
is that Wendell Willkie’s popularity is waning. His rushing 
into criticism of President Roosevelt’s action at Casablanca 
a few minutes after news of the historic Roosevelt-Churchill 
confab was publicly announced, brought two criticisms: 
(1) that some radio or newspaper organization must have 
given him advance information; (2) that it would have 
been more becoming for him to wait and weigh the whole 
situation more carefully before shooting off his mouth. An- 
other frequent criticism is that Mr. Willkie has become al- 
together too eager to project himself into the limelight, 
into the front pages day after day, incessantly. “He has 
become too pontifical,” is one comment. 

What has he done to correct organized labor abuses? 
What has he done to keep down the cost of living? Hasn't 
Willkie become a typical politician? These are among ques 
tions often asked by citizens who formerly enthusiastically 
supported him. 

This is set down here reportorially rather than editorially. 


One To Kill, One To Save 


Queer, isn’t it, how starkly members of even the same 
family often differ in their character, philosophy, tastes, 
aspirations, personality? This has been driven home anew 
to the writer. One son, a small-town newspaperman, became 
convinced long before Pearl Harbor that the United States 
should and inevitably would enter the war. His one objec 
tive has been to be trained to the nth degree to fit him to 
kill our enemies. Another, younger, wanted only to help 
save lives; hence he has become an ambulance driver at 
the front. 

Perhaps it is just as well that we all do not want to do 
the same thing, that our aims and ideals vary infinitely. 














Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle, It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


Rosert P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of W ar. 


To OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 

Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 

Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines —as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


% Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 
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White Collars Go On 
the Production Line 


OHN Devlin is a plump, slightly 
Jone gentleman in his early 50’s; 

he wears gold-rimmed glasses and 
does clerical work at a desk eight 
hours a day. But John Devlin is also 
on the production line; for an addi- 
tional half day he helps make airplane 
motors—and loves it. 

He is one of the hundreds of white- 
collar workers who are pairing off to 
do the same thing—a pair covering an 
eight-hour shift. They are helping their 
country, and they are meeting the ris- 
ing cost of living by an additional pay 
envelope containing from $20 to $30 a 
week. 

Last November manpower officials in 
Hartford, Conn., were worried. They 
were scraping the bottom of the labor 
barrel and orders continued to pour in. 
Fifty-one industries in the area had 
hired an additional 16,000 workers 
within a few months and estimated 
they would soon want 17,000 more. 
Selective Service meanwhile was si- 
phoning off hundreds of workers. 
These 51 industries do real war work; 
output is actually used in battle. 


UNORTHODOX, BUT— 


For months the white-collar worker 
had been buzzing in and out of the 
U. S. Employment Service office—hun- 
dreds of him. He wanted to be useful, 
yet he wanted to keep the hard-earned 
security of his job in a bank, insur- 
ance company or business office. He 
was willing to do part-time work, but 
nobody seemed interested. 

The harassed employment service de- 
cided to do the unorthodox thing. Of- 
fice workers and others who were will- 
ing to do part-time work were invited 
to come in and register. In a matter of 
days more than 1,000 men and women 
signified their desire to work at least 
four additional hours every day. 

Armed with this potential reservoir 
of manpower and womanpower, one of 
the largest airplane motor manufac- 
turers was approached. “Here we have 
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a thousand conscientious men and wo- 
men,” he was told. “Many of them 
have skills. Some are engineers. All of 
them will be good workers.” And so 
they have proved to be. Hundreds of 
these “split-shift workers” are now 
making the goods of war in. that fac- 
tory and others. 


TIRED? NEVER! 


How does it work? Take John Dev- 
lin again. He leaves his desk at five 
o'clock each afternoon, goes home, has 
his supper and reads the paper. At 
7:10 Bill Reid, from the purchasing 
department of a large insurance com- 
pany, calls for him. They drive to the 
aircraft factory. At 7:45 John Devlin 
is running a drill press, relieving Bill 


Jenkins, a city salesman, who runs the 
machine from 3:45 to 7:45. 

Two months ago John Devlin didn’t 
know a drill press from a hole in the 
ground. Training period for new work- 
ers is usually five weeks, but Devlin 
was put on production after 10 days. 
He has received a 5¢-an-hour increase 
because of good work. 

“The night passes just like that,” he 
says, snapping his finger. “I look up 
and it’s 12 o’clock. Time to go home.” 

Tired? “Never felt better in my 
life,” he says. “I was hoping I'd lose 
a little weight,” patting his stomach, 
“but the job seems to agree with me.” 

This confirms the opinion of many 
psychologists, that fatigue is largely 
boredom. Of hundreds of workers do- 
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John Devlin, “split-shift" machinist. By day, he's a clerk 
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ing at least four hours a day beyond 
the limits of their usual job, not one 
has been discovered so far who has 
felt the slightest ill effects from the ex- 
tra 24 hours a week he works. Nor do 
their full-time employers feel that their 
day-time efficiency has been in the 
least impaired. 

The Hartford plan of split-shift 
workers has succeeded so well there 
because, as the home of a dozen large 
insurance companies, the city has a 
high proportion of white-collar em- 
ployees. 

Roughly, a third of the Hartford 
part-time workers are women. Joseph- 
ine Loike is typical of the girl office 
worker whose day isn’t over when she 
puts the cover over her typewriter at 
five o’clock. At 7:45 she is at a drill 
press, relieving a candy salesman who 
has been on duty since 3:30. 

Josephine has worked as a typist in 
an insurance office for five years. She 
always had a yen to do machine work, 
but never had the opportunity. Her 
dad is a machine-shop foreman and 
one of her brothers is a draftsman. 

She denies that she does the extra 
work merely to make money. “I could 
get all the overtime I want as a typist.” 
And she doesn’t feel that the extra 20 
hours a week is hurting her. “If I 
weren't working I’d be out dancing or 
bowling, getting to bed no earlier than 
I am now.” 

George Cook, a stock clerk, says 
practically the same thing. Middle- 
aged, bald and living in a hotel, he 
says, “I used to kill time every eve- 
ning hanging around the hotel lobby. 
Now I’m not killing time—I’m helping 
to kill Japs.” George has gained two 
pounds since starting his extra work 
two months ago. 


IDEA CATCHING ON 


Employers in these and other Con- 
necticut towns, faced with the need of 
getting 78,000 new workers in the next 
few months, are adopting the Hartford 
plan. In New Haven, the Winchester 
Arms plant, making Garand rifles, has 
taken on hundreds. It draws heavily on 
Yale students for the early half of the 
split. 

Store owners, insurance agents, sales- 
men, housewives and professional peo- 
ple take the second half. 

They are paid piece-work rates and 
many of them average $20 a week. 
Herbert Chappell, middle-aged history 
teacher at the Hillhouse High School 
during the day, operates an edging ma- 
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Herbert Chappell, history teacher 


chine from 7 to 11. He likes the varia- 
tion from steady years of school teach- 
ing. “And it helps to pay the income 
tax,” he points out. Mrs. Seby Baraldi, 
pert, dark-haired and comely, wife of 
a grocery clerk, helps make radiators 
for airplanes four hours a night. Lewis 
H. Munson, cashier of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., New Haven, runs a drill 
press. 

“I’m finding this machine-work won- 
derful experience,” he says. “I never 
did anything but push a pencil before.” 

Harold F. Petersen helps support the 
boys in the foxholes in two ways. Dur- 
ing the day he has charge of war-bond 
sales at the First National Bank. In the 
evening he sits at a bench in Winches- 
ter’s, filing parts for the Garand rifle, 
sharing the shift with a salesman for 
the National Folding Box Co. 

James G. Kenefick, head of the cir- 
culation department of Yale University 
Library, has spent his evenings at 
Winchester’s since November 19, when 
the split-shift system first got under 
way in New Haven. He does finish fil- 
ing for the Garand. Like most of the 
split-shifters, he never worked in a fac- 
tory before. 

Winchester’s differs a little from 
some other factories. It does not care 
how the split shift is divided, so long as 
a team of two takes care of the job. If 
one member of a team wants to take a 


night off he can arrange with his part- 
ner to have the machine manned dur- 
ing his absence. 

Absenteeism among these part-time 
workers is far less than among those 
regularly employed. A remarkable 
esprit de corps has grown up. 

To make the split shift work, it has 
been necessary to draw rather heavily 
on candy and pie salesmen and others 
whose work day normally closes early 
in the afternoon. They constitute the 
first half of the working unit, and the 
only obstacle to a wider application of 
the split shift is the dearth of these 


route salesmen. 


CLERKS, SALESMEN 


Part-time workers in Hartford in- 
clude clerks, teachers, one reporter, 
dozens of salesmen and one Assistant 
Attorney General—Harry Silverstone, 
who finishes up his law work in time 
to report at 7:45 p.m. on an automatic 
screw machine. He doesn’t find the 
work tiring. “Last Summer I worked 
much harder picking apples and made 
a lot less money,” he says. 

Most of these workers have never 
operated a machine before, and one 
of the remarkable facts is the potential 
machine skills that have been lying 
dormant—people who because of the 
lure of white collar work have grown 
up with the idea that they have no 
manual dexterity. 

One elderly clerk remarked recently, 
“If I had discover.d 20 years ago how 
much better I liked running a machine 
than pushing a pen, I would have 
saved myself a lot of grief.” 

Necessarily, there’s a lot less social 
life for these part-time workers, Devlin 
says, “My sacrifice isn’t half as much 
as my wife’s, because she has to sit at 
home every night alone—but she is 
always up and has a cup of coffee 
waiting for me when I come in.” 

Said one thoughtful employer, “The 
time has passed when we can be 
choosy. We must tap every possible 
reservoir of labor, and the use of split- 
shift workers has revealed one good 
source.” 

Employers are finding that in these 
newcomers they have a group of ear- 
nest, conscientious workers, anxious to 
do a good job. And hundreds of white- 
collar employees, belying medical re- 
ports that efficiency declines after 48 
hours, are finding a new joy in life 
in the extension of their work week to 
72—with no untoward effects. 


They like it. 











Pioneer in Express 


L. O. Head, the industry's head man, 
is still rolling back the frontiers 


HIS year the Railway Express 

Agency starts the 105th year of 

America’s colorful express agen- 
cy business. A pioneering enterprise 
from the start, the industry operated 
the famous pony express. Gun-toting 
drivers and hardy agents got supplies 
through to Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill 
and to the California gold miners of 
1847. The James boys and hard-riding 
Indians in war paint were their ene- 
mies. 

Today, the pioneering spirit still 
guides the enterprise’s destinies. It is 
embodied in the impressive personality 
of L. O. Head, the agency’s president. 
Under his guidance, Railway Express 
Agency is doing the biggest job in its 
history. 


COVERS A CONTINENT 


Working closely with the railroad 
industry, its services extend into every 
part of the North American mainland. 
It carries civilian packages by the 
millions. More importantly, it speeds 
Army and Navy supplies. Every day, 
Railway Express Agency is transport- 
ing carburetors, piston heads and other 
vital war-production parts from De- 
troit to San Diego, from Hartford to 
Seattle—or wherever they may be 
wanted. 

Army goods, moved by the agency’s 
air express division, travel via domes- 
tic planes, operating on a daily aver- 
age of more than 325,000 miles. 

From the point of origin to final 
destination, Railway Express Agency 
picks the packages up (anything from 
one to 100 pounds) and sets them 
down in the plant or office or-home of 
the consignee. To conduct this high- 
speed function, the company has 23,- 
000 offices in the U. S. and employs 
an army of 57,000 trained men and 
women. By rail, or plane, or both, it 
transports oysters from Baltimore to 
Phoenix: women’s hats from New York 
to Los Angeles; butter from Wiscon- 
sin to Denver—and munitions of all 
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types (up to 100 pounds weight) from 
Wilmington to St. Paul, or from Chi- 
cago to Jacksonville—it matters not 
where, for the agency’s connections are 
ramified into every nook, corner and 
cranny of the country. 

The organization of this finely- 
tuned, high-speed transportation mech- 
anism is the result of years of growth; 
but to the foresight of Head, more than 
to any other man, its present wartime 
operating efficiency may be credited. 

Starting as a railroad shipping clerk 
in Louisiana, Head eagerly bided an 
opportunity to join the organization— 
still as a shipping clerk—of the Wells 
Fargo Express Co. His rise was rapid. 
He became an express agent in 1901; 
route agent in 1903; chief route agent 
in 1907; general agent in 1909; super- 
intendent in 1911—and so on until he 
became president in 1932. 

In the course of his climb, Head be- 
came a resident of a number of cities: 
Lake Charles and New Orleans, La.; 
Dallas and Houston, Tex.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; and now New 
York—nine cities in six states. But 
that’s only part of it. In the foregoing 
cities, he lived as a local citizen and a 
voter. In addition, he has spent time in 
most of the cities in which the agency’s 
23.000 offices are located! He is an 
American Marco Polo. 





MODERN FRONTIERSMAN 


More significantly, the rise of Head 
and the development of the Railway 
Express itself re-emphasize the value 
inherent in our American system of 
free enterprise. The success of both 
the man and the company shows again 
what can be accomplished, and what 
has been accomplished, by reliance 
upon private initiative coupled with 
able executive leadership. 

Head has supplied such leadership. 
In 1933, when business fell below 
even the 1932 level, Head summoned 
his principal agents and engineers for 


a pow-wow in New York City. “Men,” 
he said, “business is bad. We’re going 
to launch a new business drive. We're 
going to tie this drive in with an ag. 
gressive selling campaign. And we're 
going to advertise by word-of-mouth, 
as well as by the printed word in every 
important magazine and newspaper in 
the country, that we’ve got a service to 
offer that no man can afford to do 
without.” 

His speech, in a voice that is rich 
in melody and resonance, brought the 
company’s engineers and agents to 
their feet, cheering. Within a year, the 
drive had brought in enough business 
to re-employ all men laid off during 
1932 and 1933. 

In 1934, the year when the last 
horse in the company’s express service 
was retired, Head tied up railway ex- 
press with Western Union. If you 
wanted (until war reduced manpower 
for such services) to send a package 
of perishable bonbons to your girl in 
Memphis, you just called Western 
Union. The messenger would deliver 
the package to Railway Express; and 
Railway Express, absorbing the mes- 
senger cost, took care of everything. 





L. 0. Head 
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He negotiated a local delivery ser- 
vice with the railroads, starting with 
the Louisville & Nashville, whereby 
Railway Express took over the door-to- 
car delivery of freight going from the 


manufacturer, or householder, to the — 


freight train; and vice versa at the end 
of the parcel’s journey. 

In conjunction with Pan American 
Airways, an international air express 
system was developed; packages could 
be shipped from your doorstep to 
points in South America—and, now, 
to Europe via Lisbon, Portugal. 

In 1936, he unified company opera- 
tions with the nation’s 23 principal 
airlines. In 1937, the first full year of 
unified air-express operation, the agen- 
cy handled 625,000 air express pack- 
ages. Last year, the total was well over 
11,000,000. Their gross weight in- 
creased, over the same interval, from 
4,000,000 pounds to 11,000,000, the 
average weight per package rising 
from 6.88 pounds to 8.60. 

Back in 1927, when Railway Express 
launched its first air-express service, it 
transported only 4,000 packages. The 
big growth in its aerial branch has 
come since operations were unified. 
Another Head idea. 

In 1939, Head installed the first 
of the company’s conveyor belt sys- 
tems at a major terminal—New York. 
This innovation was a modification, 
applied to express service, of the as- 
sembly line technique developed so 
highly by the automobile industry. 

In the same year, the company in- 
augurated a refrigerated container ser- 
vice for shipping small lots of quick- 
frozen foods. By means of this service, 
a Pittsburgher may relish oysters to- 
day that were caught off Cape Cod 
only yesterday. 
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One new job: Collecting “idle” tires 


In 1941, another innovation was put 
into effect. Planes dropped express 
packages while in flight. They also 
picked up express packages (up to 50 
pounds) while traveling at 100 miles 
an hour! 

Meanwhile, Railway Express has so 
effectively co-ordinated its rail and air- 
line shipping service that shipments 
can be made by air to all but inaccessi- * 
ble points. The plane carries the cargo 
to an airport; the cargo is then trans- 
ported by rail and by 
truck to the mining camp, 
or beach town, or prairie 
place that you want to 
send it. Of the total air 
express mileage covered, 
about 30% of the aver- 
age journey is by rail. 

You can see what that 
refinement of high-speed 
delivery means to our war production 
effort. Many small plants, stuck away 
in the White Mountains, or down 
South near the swamp lands, or out 
West in the Rockies, now make pre- 
cision parts in small quantities; and 
these are picked up and carried swiftly 
to major assembly points. 

The United States at war has relied 
importantly upon the American express 
industry—in the Mexican, Civil and 
Spanish-American wars, and of course 
in the two World Wars. And the ex- 
press industry has experienced its 
greatest stimulus during wartime when 
it has demonstrated and developed its 
worth to the full. 

In World War I, when Head was 
assistant to the vice-president, Wells- 
Fargo, at San Francisco, the Govern- 
ment urged all of the competing ex- 
press companies to consolidate. This 
they did, Head becoming vice-presi- 
dent of the consolidated American 


The last word in speed: Air express 








Railway Express Co., which is now 
the Railway Express Agency. The value 
of consolidation, both to the industry 
and to the U. S., is inestimable; for the 
express business is a utility that re- 
quires the closest integration of all its 
facilities if it is to meet civilian re- 
quirements efficiently, let alone Army, 
Navy and war production needs. 

Railway Express war aid goes be- 
yond moving things swiftly. It was 
quick to donate the valuable advertis- 
ing poster space, seen by 
millions, that is provided 
on the sides of its 15,000 
trucks to the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, the 
Treasury Department, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, 
and more recently to the 
Red Cross. 

It was one of the first 
among transportation companies to 
establish a system of salary allotment, 
to enable employees to pledge for the 
purchase of war bonds. Nearly 90% 
of its nationwide organizations has 
signed. 

Civic pride, public spirit and love of 
country only start with Head and the 
organization’s tops. More than 4,800 
employees are now in the armed forces. 

The 57,000 persons comprising the 
Railway Express Agency compose a 
patriotic body, as did their predecessor 
express handlers and pony express 
drivers in the days of Kit Carson and 
Buffalo Bill. Head, a large man, with 
a hand as big as a ham, will tell you 
that the company’s employees prize the 
tradition of service to the public that 
was handed down to them by rugged 
men who, a century ago, helped to roll 
back the frontier. That feeling of a 
heritage in common makes for team- 
work and efficiency. 




































Morrison: Idea Man 





in Shirtsleeves 


HEN Willard L. Morrison has 
W: hankering to do something, 
he quite literally rolls up his 
sleeves and does it. Such orthodox ob- 
stacles as expert predictions that “it 
won't work” don’t bother him a bit. 
That’s probably.why, in the last three 
years, he has made some contributions 
to refrigeration engineering that are 
playing an important role in war in- 
dustry, and promise to alter American 
life profoundly after the war. 
Morrison isn’t essentially a refriger- 
ation engineer. In fact, when he started 


he didn’t know very much about re- . 


frigeration. Only three years ago, he 
was a consulting automotive engineer, 
working for a Detroit manufacturer. 
Today he heads the sprawling, block- 
long plant of the Motor Products Corp. 
(Deepfreeze Division) in North Chi- 


cago’s industrial district. 


PIONEERING “NEW ERA™ 


The Deepfreeze (low-temperature re- 
frigeration unit) that’s made here is 
Morrison’s own invention. He is pio- 
neering what he calls “a new era” in 
food distribution. Some day, he says, 
millions of Americans will eat better 
foods at lower cost because of his in- 
vention. 

Whether or not Morrison’s “home 
locker,” for that’s what it really is, will 
have the far-reaching and revolution- 
ary effects on the American distribu- 
tive picture that he predicts is open to 
debate, but to market some 12,000 of 
these units at $297.50 each in three 
short years, and to set up a food dis- 
tributing system to service them, is 
already to his credit. 

Like so many inventions, Deepfreeze 
was developed to meet a practical prob- 
lem confronting the inventor. Morri- 
son’s family is a large one. Besides 
him and his wife, there are six children 
and two maids. “That’s 10 mouths to 
feed,” he says, with a twinkle in his 
eye... “30 meals a day. It takes a 
lot of food to prepare 30 meals, and 
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the purchase of groceries, produce and 
meats in the quantities required calls 
for some pretty careful shopping, un- 
less you're a millionaire . . . and,” 
adds Morrison thoughtfully, “even mil- 
lionaires as a rule don’t throw their 
money away. 

“But I was no millionaire, and cut- 
ting the corners on food bills was a 
major consideration in our family. Of 
course we bought staples by the case 
and other foods in as large quantities 
as we could and still safely keep them. 
But our refrigerator capacity was lim- 
ited. Even so, many perishable foods 





lost their bloom, their taste and even 
their weight in prolonged refrigerator 
storage. 

“I'd heard about locker plants and 
how farmers stored their produce and 
meats for their own consumption. Why 
then, I reasoned, couldn’t I have a 
locker right in my own home, so we 
could buy and store a whole lamb at 
wholesale prices instead of buying the 
same lamb a cut at a time, paying for 
the ‘critter’ a couple of times over. 

“I began to figure out the savings 
we could make if we could buy our 
meats, vegetables and other foods in 
wholesale lots and the answers I got 
ran into important money. 






“So I rolled up my sleeves” —a typi- 
cal expression—“and started to build 
a locker unit in our basement. As soon 
as I started, | ran into some knotty 
problems. I knew the toll dehydration 
takes of all refrigerated foods in ordi- 
nary cold storage and determined that 
I'd make my locker dehydration-proof. 
To accomplish this required depar- 
tures from some very old, established 
principles of refrigerator construction, 
Some experts I talked with about my 
ideas said they weren’t practical. But 
being a neophyte in the realm of re 
frigeration engineering, and not know: 
ing any better, I went ahead anyway. 


EVERYBODY WANTED ONE 


“Well, my locker worked fine. In 
fact, a couple of my neighbors admired 
it so much they asked me to make one 
for them too. I did. But they had neigh- 
bors too, and the first thing I knew, 
every few days somebody wanted me 
to make them a locker. Naturally, | 
was somewhat stirred by the popular 
ity and demand for my handiwork and 
quite naturally began to think in terms 
of making them not only for my neigh: 
bors but for everybody. I laid the 
whole story before the Motor Products 
Corp. in Detroit, and they agreed that 
I might have a worthwhile idea. So we 
started. 

“The unit we turned out had a bar- 
rel capacity and maintained a constant 
zero temperature. Later we developed 
a double unit with twice that capacity. 
The single unit saved its owner $18 to 
$25 a month on food bills from the 
start. A little simple arithmetic made 
it obvious that the Deepfreeze would 
soon pay for itself, and from then on 
pay handsome monthly dividends into 
the family exchequer.” 

As Morrison explains it, the Deep- 
freeze employs a totally new principle 
of refrigeration, which develops almost 
unbelievable efficiency. The locker con- 
sists of a solid wall of freezing surface, 

{Continued on page 31) 
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VICTORY THROUGH O11 POWER 


Never before has oil meant so much 
to American Industry. For oil is the 
key to smooth, efficient industrial 
production—without which the war 
could not be won. 


Today every factory is geared for 
wartime production. Machines are 
operating on 24-hour schedules and 
at an accelerated pace. And because 
there is less time for overhauls, and 
replacements are scarce—the hazard 
of breakdown is increased a hundred- 
fold. 


It is only good horse-sense, therefore, 
to protect mechanical equipment 
with the right kind of lubricants, 
kept right and rightly applied. 


And since so much depends these 





days on peak performance of lubri- 
cants, Cities Service petroleum spec- 
ialists are being called upon more 
often than ever to help solve 
problems associated with lubrica- 
tion. We are glad to be able to serve 
industry in this way—to have avail- 
able such unique devices as the 
Cities Service Heat Prover—and the 
special lubricants with which to ease 
the stringent requirements of present 
day war conditions. Why not discuss 
your similar problems with one of 
these specialists? It may mean much 
to you and to us. 


A request on your stationery for full 
details addressed to Cities Service 
Oil Company—Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City, Room 1343, will 
receive prompt attention. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 

































































This is the third in our series 
of stories on business oppor- 
tunities in industries that will 
boom when peace returns. 
Other fields to be surveyed: 
Air-conditioning, Exporting. 











launch into a new era in radio. 
New F.M. and television broad- 
casting stations will spring up from 
coast to coast; millions of people will 
be flocking to buy new radio and tele- 
vision receiving sets. Two-way radios 
will find a new civilian market; tele- 
vision schools and theatres will enter 
the thriving scene; the amusement and 
advertising worlds will be revolution- 
ized, and new fortunes are going to be 
made by enterprising men, many of 
whom are at this moment obscure fig- 
ures in the business world. 
How will these new fortunes be 
made? 


Sian after the war America will 


WIDE OPEN TOMORROW 

Let’s review the specific possibilities: 

Would you like to own a radio 
broadcasting station? It’s nearly im- 
possible to break into that field today ; 
the lucrative locations are all taken. 
But it will be wide open tomorrow. An 
ordinary station cannot broadcast 
FM. or television. A recent FCC ruling 
prevents one company from owning 
or operating or managing, directly or 
indirectly, more than three television 
stations, thus throwing open hundreds 
of opportunities for all comers. The 
demand for television on the part of 
the public and advertisers is certain to 
be enormous. It will be one of the rich- 
est fields in the world. 

The transcription business, one of 
the highly lucrative branches of or- 
dinary radio, will take a new form in 
television. Phonograph-type record- 
ings will be replaced by filmed record- 
ings of television broadcasts, which can 


portunities in Post-War 
Radio & Television 
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be profitably syndicated to small tele- 
vision stations throughout the nation. 
The much higher cost of television 
programs will insure a constant, heavy 
demand for these film-transcriptions. 
RCA has already developed a tele- 
vision projection receiver for theatre 
use that casts images 15 feet high and 
20 feet wide on a movie screen. Satis- 
factory television receiving sets for 
home use are likely to remain costly 
for some time to come. A special 
theatre, offering television programs, 
will be able to make a killing in every 
large community while television is in 
its first flush of exciting novelty. 
Eventually, when technical obstacles 
to piping television broadcasts over 
vast distances have been overcome, as 
they are certain to be, an entrepreneur 
in every major city can offer telecast 
Broadway stage shows to the public in 
a special theatre at movie prices. This 
system will make it possible for a Neg 
York company to appear simultgfie- 
ously in as many as 200 cities fn a 
single week “on the road,” wfthout 
leaving Broadway. 


One of the greatest monef-makers 


in the history of the coin mAchine jA- 















dustry was promised by the giivent of 
the coin-in-the-slot automafic movie 
machine. However, successAn this field 
has been handicapped bf mechanical 
difficulties; the machings are compli- 
cated, frequently brga¥ down. Similar 
machines, using t@@fision instead of 
movies, will be y successful dur. 
ing the early yegfs of television. There 
are no moving parts to break, and 
until televisigf becomes commonplace 
the public fill find them irresistible. 
There are fhousands of locations. 














LEVISION SCHOOLS 


Telefision broadcasting regMiires 4 
compftely new technique Profitable 
schafls will be establis€@d both for 

I@vision engineers gfid performers. 
#ost-war job seekerfwill flock to them, 
for the career ghportunities will be 
plentiful, salayés ample. 

All sorts ff varying equipment will 
be neede@ for television programs— 
scenery make-up, new and improved 
type of lighting, stage properties and 
oper essential items, the manufacture 
of which will represent another spe- 
cialized money-making opportunity. 

The enormous public interest in tele- 
vision will give rise to exc 
vision retail store Pry large city. 
MAless.te-Say, they will be crowded 
with customers from the moment they 
open their doors. For best results, time 
the opening of the store with the first 
broadcast of the new local station. 

Television will afford numerous op- 
portunities in the manufacturing of 
receiving sets and replacement parts. 
A constant flow of new inventions will 
make possible a constant change and 
improvement in sets, and the inde- 
pendent manufacturer who acquires 
the patent rights to such new inven- 
tions will be able to produce a highly 
salable product. Finding and securing 
such new inventions will be the pri- 
mary basis of television manufacturing 
opportunities for a long time to come. 

The Hollywood agent—the “ten per- 
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center’—is in business on a huge 
scale. Television, with its inevitable 
emphasis on stars, will open up new 
opportunities in the agency field. 
Publishers will be interested in a 
new field of opportunity that will be 
opened up by television. The large 
number of successful movie fan maga- 
zines owe their big circulations to t 
public’s interest in visible movie 
(as opposed to invisible radio 


















AIR EXPRESS 
TONNAGE GAINS 
93.6% 


“The impetus given by the war to AIR 
EXPRESS operations... is indicated in 
figures for the first ten months of 1942 


t of prime market 
ovie F zines. (Boo 
ield pate now 
‘ical books 


ling with every phase of tele- 
ipli- F visio i 


roadcasting. ) 

ilar acsimile broadcasting, now in its 
lof § fancy, will be a big business, for 
dur § through it every variety of written 
here f matter can be brought by advertisers 


; “a S showing a rise of 93.6 per cent in 
and § into the home at negligible cost. SS ane ; ; P 
lace SS pounds carried. .-. Despite release of 
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bile. F.M.'S FUTURE = 

More immediate is the opportunity SSS 
7 for new F.M. stations. An ordinary — 
/ station cannot broadcast Frequency S 
*s 4 § Modulation. Public demand for static- SS 
able free F.M. reception is enormous and 
for § will increase, especially when F.M. sta- 
ers. § tions are established abroad, making 
em, § possible perfect reception from all over 
be § the world. The local limitations of tele- 


about half of commercial air-line equip- 
ment to the Army early in the year, 
nevertheless, by rearrangement of 

SSS schedules, increasing plane hours a 
=. day, and stepping up pune mainte- 
nance and servicing, air lines are 





equaling and even surpassing pre-war 





vision will insure the continuance of —_ —= performance.” 
will regular broadcasting long enough to = Excerpt from New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1948 
ns— — permit fortunes to be made in the = 
oved § F.M. field. Riso. . 





and What will happen to our present 
ture § radios when television and F.M. domj 
spe’ § nate broadcasting? O 


Although you do not need a priority to ship 









by Air Express, if you have war production 


y. Sat tina Gent = shipments requiring priorities, they will be 
tele- uropean and Asiatic market, particu- —_—— granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AIR 
tle larly short wave sets. Progress is slow- =. Express DIVISION, or any air line. 

city. § er in the rest of the world. A modern- tient 


vded § ized China alone can absorb millions 

they § of used American radio sets. 

time Personal, two-way radios are on the 

first § way for use in private cars, planes 
and boats, with special sets for camp- 
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; op: § ers, hikers, mountain-climbers, fisher- 

xz of § men, etc. The manufacture and sale of y 

arts. § these low-cost sets, using individual S| 
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will § wave lengths (a certain development) 
and § will create new fortunes. 


inde- Soon after the war there will be new, 

uires § light-weight, portable radios, as small 

wven- § as pocket-size, with a new kind of 

ighly § miniature battery rechargeable at Nesaeine 175 

ring § home. You may carry a radio as cas- 16th Year fe ¢ EX, PRES. Ss 
pri- § ually as a watch, and it may not be =) 

uring § much larger or heavier. There are 
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ANPOWER is the key problem 

from which nearly all other war 

problems will stem—for the du- 
ration. Almost all the labor “fat” has 
been trimmed off through conversion 
to war production and induction of 
around 6,000,000 men. From now on, 
each new slice cut out of the diminish- 
ing supply of workers supporting the 
civilian population is going to hurt. 
Last year’s worst muddle was over 
rubber; this year it is and will be in 
the handling of manpower. 

As in the case of rubber, the man- 
power situation is confused by con- 
flicting influences, by unused author- 
ity, by policies of expediency and by 
politics. Improvement and clarification 
cannot be expected until a sharper 
squeeze occurs. Starting now, it will 
become generally acute before Fall 
when the increase in the size of armed 
forces exceeds the number of new re- 
cruits drawn into the working force. 

Present goals envisage the exodus of 
an additional 4,000,000 men for mili- 
tary service by the end of 1943, but 
few, if any, more than 3,500,000 new 
workers—chiefly women—to take their 
place. Requirements of the entire civ- 
ilian population must be met by about 
half as many persons as in pre-war 
days. 

Size of armed forces—strong seg- 
ment of Congress continues to ask 
three questions: 

(a) How many men can be trans- 
ported to war fronts this year? 

(b) How large an army can U.S. 
support in view of huge munitions 
commitments to most of her allies? 

(c) Which is better—big U. S. fight- 
ing force or more weapons for Russia, 
Britain, China, etc.? 

Despite the “small army” implica- 
tions of these inquiries, 10,000,000 
fighting men remains the mark for 
1943. Talk of 1943 need for more than 
that number is largely to offset persis- 
tent agitation for a cut. 


INDUCTION RATE 


Army-Navy plans call for average 
additions of 350,000 men per month 
through 1943. Average will be exceed- 


By GENE ROBB 


ed for next few months, partly as pro- 
tection against any slow-down that 
might be forced late in year. If goals 
are met, half of all men between 18 
and 38 will have been inducted by 
Christmas. Remainder will be split 
about 50-50 (with substantial overlay ) 
between physically unfit and defer- 
ments of essential workers. 


DEFERMENT POLICIES 


Occupation rather than dependency 
will be the principal ground for defer- 


. ment unless Congress intervenes. Fath- 


ers will be drafted in large numbers by 
Summer if they are not working in one 
of the 35 groups of essential indus- 
tries. Married men without children 
will be called unless their employers 
can prove they are “necessary men” 
in an essential industry. As draft 
sweeps down to grab chief breadwin- 
ners in family groups, pressure will 
come for further relaxing of physical 
standards. 


WAR WORKERS 


Industries producing implements of 
war are expected to require around 
6,500,000 additional employees this 
year. Half must be new workers—wo- 
men and 500,000 employables still 
without work. Balance must shift from 
non-essential jobs—about two-thirds 
from industry, one-third from trades 
and services. Since draft finally must 
overtake many younger men who 
switch to war jobs, some officials are 
saying that shut-downs of luxury- 
goods factories (like toys, jewelry, 
furriers) and forced concentration of 
retail outlets must come to get older 
workers to transfer. 


TURNOVER 


Stabilizing employment in war in- 
dustries will be just about the toughest 
nut to crack. Present monthly turnover 
rate is 8% plus; that’s 100% a year. 
Absenteeism is twice as frequent as 
“normal.” Output per man-hour is 
falling off a little; it rose sharply un- 
der impetus of the war in late 1941 
but tended to level off around mid- 
1942. More untrained workers and 


abnormal turnover are not the only 
causes. 


WAGES 


So-called wage freezing has neither 
frozen pay scales nor checked end-of- 
the-rainbow migrations of war workers, 
Unit labor cost of all manufacturers 
last year climbed 12%, was 20% over 
1939-40. Further rise of at least 10% 
is estimated in 1943. Wage pressures 
accompanied by strike threats will ap- 
proach the danger line next month, 
Present betting is that a small upward 
concession in excess of “little steel” 
formula will be tied to a longer work- 
week, more overtime at rate-and-half. 

Housing overcrowding in several 
war centers has become so acute that 
stop-hiring orders have been issued. 
Lack of housing is blamed for high 
turnover: In one large congested city, 
15,000 new employees were hired in 
three months, but net addition to total 
force at end of period was only 3,000. 
Strong campaign to get more people 
to room-and-board war workers will 
soon be under way; publicity may be 
used to censure householders who re- 
fuse. 

One manpower kink that’s growing 
worse is lack of help to operate trans- 
port systems—railroads, street cars 
and buses. In most of the war-boom 
centers some buses are standing idle 
for want of drivers. 


FARMERS 


It’s generally admitted there won't 
be enough labor left on the farms to 
harvest 1943 crops; there may not be 
enough to plant the higher foodstuff 
acreage this Spring. Many farm boys 
in army training definitely will be fur- 
loughed this Summer to go home and 
help bring in the food. Civic groups 
will be called upon to spend a day, a 
week, and Sundays to go out and as 
sist farmers in their neighborhood. 
Children 12 years old and over will be 
utilized. Small farmers will be hardest 
hit; war has forced New Deal to give 
reluctant blessing to “industrialization” 
by large-scale operators who have re- 
placed farm hands with machinery. 
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The bomb 
that started a 
revolution 


T USED to be a slow job to make a bomb cas- 
| ing. You had to hollow out a solid piece of 
steel. You had to spend time machining the 
outside surface. 

But today, in a bomb plant, you see a white 
hot tube of steel slide into a big machine. The 
tube spins at a dizzy speed. And before you 
know it, magic mechanical arms have shaped 
the tube into a finished bomb shell. . . ten times 
faster than it’s ever been done before! 

All because somebody in a United States 
Steel plant had an ingenious idea to ‘‘spin” a 
bomb and shape it as a potter shapes his clay. 

The first bomb made this way started a bomb- 
making revolution. Because United States Steel 
turned the process over to other bomb makers, 
too...so that America’s swarms of bombers 
wouldn’t lack ‘‘eggs”’ to drop on the Axis. 


From United States Steel laboratories come 
other amazing things to help win the war. Tough 
helmet steel that stops a .45 bullet. Portable 
airfields. A new, faster method of making bullet- 
core steel. 


After the war... what? 


After the war, steel will serve you even bet- 
ter. Everything from washing machines to sky- 
scrapers willshare in these better steels inspired 
by war. In peace, as in war, no other material 
tivals steel. The U’S-S Label will mean more 
than ever on the peacetime goods you buy. 


g 7 a 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY * BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY * OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION * UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


WEW STEELE 
POR AMERICA | 


EVERY PAYDay 


“Buy WAR BONDS 


Temoney you loan builds America's war strength. Yours again to spend in 
Mito come... for new comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 
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ALL-GIRL BANK 
With defense plants and the draft 


forcing many banks to replace men 
with women, the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles has gone 
so far as to open an all-girl branch in 
a leading hotel. 


DEVICE FOR DICTATORS 


A new-type, all-purpose, portable re- 
cording machine, capable of instanta- 
neous reproduction of sound on film, 
has been developed by the Miles Re- 
producer Co., Inc., New York City. 
Ideal for dictation, the machine can 
record sounds as soft as a human 
heart beat, will reproduce in volume 
from a whisper to tones loud enough 





bw Ideas 


to fill a large hall. Called “Filmgraph,” 
it can be used as a public address sys- 
tem or as a mechanical “ear,” to pick 
up conversations from a remote point. 
Recorded films may be filed or mailed 
without being transcribed. 


SYNTHETIC COFFEE 


Synthetic coffee will soon be on the 
market. One new blend: Rolled wheat 
flour, corn oil, molasses. Called “Jeep,” 
it will sell for 15¢ a pound. No ration 
coupon is required. 


FOUR-MOTORED CARS? 


Peacetime drivers may roll along in 
four-motored cars, according to recent 
reports from the automobile industry. 
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THE OLD dirt road, bane of early mo- 
torists, is coming back in modern 
dress. Steel grating mats like these, 
the meshes filled with sand, may be 
laid at the rate of a mile a day. Al- 
ready in use as portable “pocket air- 


THE FUTURE 


fields,” the gratings make effective 
roadways even when laid on sandy 
beaches or plowed farm land. Made 
by the Irving Subway Grating Co., 
New York City, the “roads” are prac- 
tically skidproof, require little care. 








With small-sized motors attached to 
each wheel, cars might have more pow- 
er, burn less gas. 


“AIR-CONDITIONED” GLOVES 


Westinghouse, borrowing a beauty 
parlor technique by which waved 
heads are cooled with an air blower, is 
using an air hose to “air-cool” gloves 
used by workers who handle hot glass 
lamps. By eliminating the risk of 
burns, the idea is speeding the manv- 
facture of airplane landing lights. 


NEW SIDELINE 


The shortage of mechanics has 
opened the door to a new business for 
an alert Pacific Coast auto accessory 
dealer. Equipping an empty store room 
with tools, benches and a pit, he rents 
space to car owners who want to do 
their own repairs. 


SUPER FUEL 


Forty miles on a gallon of gas— 
that’s the prospect for tomorrow’s 
cars, as a result of a new super gaso- 
line developed by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and the Houdry Process Corp. 
Used in planes, the gas may shatter 
all records for non-refueling, long-dis- 
tance flights. 


FORTY PLUS—PLUS 


One midwestern plant has hired a 
102-year-old toolmaker. Though inter- 
viewed skeptically, his excellent record 
qualified him as a “skilled” workman. 


PAPER JAR CAP 


A paper vacuum cap for coffee jars 
is now pinch-hitting for war-scarce 
metal closures. Made by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. of non-critical items (paper, 
adhesive, sealing materials), the new 
cap fits nearly all types of glass coffee 
containers, will tightly re-seal the jar 
by merely pressing down, providing 4 
complete vacuum package. 


FOOD PRIORITY 

Some New York factories are ar- 
ranging with restaurants to supply 
workers with “priority cards,” to as 
sure speedy service during mealtime 
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rush hours. Employees with short 
lunch periods simply flash their cards, 
are served first—even before business 
executives. Workers also get first 
crack at coffee, butter, other rationed 


foods. 
PINCH-HITTING SALESMEN 


Drafted salesmen of the J. E. Linde 
Paper Co., New York City, are still 
receiving commissions—on sales made 
by their draft-exempt associates. Half 
of all commissions earned through ser- 
vicing their former accounts are set 
aside for the men at the front by their 
“pinch-hitting” brothers back home. 


GRAVE SITUATION 


A tombstone manufacturer, George 
F. Ames Memorial Co., Lynn, Mass., 
is acting as a sub-contractor to sand- 
blast castings for war-vital electrical 
apparatus. With General Electric’s fa- 
cilities taxed to the utmost, Ames is 
using its equipment to handle 10 tons 
of castings a week. 


BONDED “BELLE” 


The Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has struck a new 
note in bond selling by. holding a pop- 
ularity contest to select a company 
“Queen,” with voting by means of 
workers’ stamp and bond purchases. 
At a penny a vote, an $18.75 bond 
gives the buyer 1,875 votes. 


SALES MEASURE 


One enterprising salesman, deter- 
mined not to be forgotten during a 
period when he has little to sell, is 
using inexpensive, six-inch rulers as a 
substitute for calling cards. The rulers 
are kept and used, reminding custom- 
ers of his visit long after they might 
have “filed” his card in the waste- 
basket. 


BONUS FOR WORKING 


Some companies, at wit’s end as to 
how to curb absenteeism, are now pay- 
ing bonuses to workers who stay on the 
job. Employees at Consolidated Air- 
craft, for example, will receive $10,000 


a month extra for merely reporting to’ 


work faithfully. 


“LIQUID” SMOKE SCREEN? 


Ordinary cleaning fluid, of the type 
used to dry-clean clothes, is now help- 
ing to “mop up” Japs and Nazis by 
creating chemical smoke-screens for 
Allied soldiers. The fluid, says Du 
Pont, is converted into a compound, 
which reacts with zinc to liberate heat, 
instantly generating a thick cloud of 
white smoke. 


How far 
can a pea roll? 


From the fertile valleys of the Pacific Northwest to cities on the 
Eastern seaboard is a distance of over 3,000 miles. That’s how far a 
pea can roli—when Northern Pacific Railway gives it a start! 


Last year, carload after carload of peas—fresh, fresh-frozen, dried 
and canned—rolled to market in Northern Pacific cars . . . from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Many of these peas were 
grown from Washington and Montana seed peas distributed by can- 
neries to farmers along Northern Pacific tracks. 


This year, thousands of additional acres of peas 
will be planted in our territory—peas that will roll 
swiftly to our armed forces, civilians and Allies over 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”! 
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We've Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


aS 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - CHICAGO 






























THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
February 3, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on March 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 5, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.25 per share has 
been declared. on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on March 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 5, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 






































'B. C. FORBES TELLS 


ANPOWER is officially pictured 

as America’s Number One 1943 

problem: Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt warns, “By the end of 
this year 10 out of every 14 of the 
able-bodied men between 18 and 38 
will be in the armed services.” 

What can be done, what should be 
done, to meet this critical emergency? 

These steps are recommended to 
Congress: 

“Featherbed” jobs, long foisted 
upon our economy by arbitrary union 
leaders, should be abolished by law. 
One eminent authority declares that 
such made-work, useless jobs, on our 
railroads alone, cost the people $250,- 
000,000 a year. He also declared, as 
the result of exhaustive investigation, 
that many railroadmen work less than 
15 days a month, not a few only 10 
days a month, while drawing full pay. 

In construction and other industries 
unions compel the employment, at full- 
time wages, of men who work as little 
as a few minutes a day, simply to turn 
a switch off and on, and other such 
operations which could easily be per- 
formed by others steadily employed on 
the job. 


INCREASE WORK WEEK 


Congress should abolish the 40-hour 
week, enacting a 48-hour week. This 
would reduce the crushing cost of the 
war without entailing hardship on any 
wage earner. Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, after having visited fighting 
fronts, thunders: 

“If you could only understand what 
your boys and mine are doing in those 
hell-holes in the Pacific and the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, you would not 
worry about eight hours a day, over- 
time and time-and-a-half on Saturdays 
and holidays. . . . We would have no 
featherbedding, slow-downs, restric- 


.| tions on effort. . . . There is no absen- 


teeism in the foxholes in the jungles 
of the Pacific or the burning sands of 
Africa, for if attempted there, they 
would get a bayonet in. their bellies 
from their fellow-Americans.” 








Legislation prohibiting strikes, de- 


How Labor Shortage 
Can Be Alleviated 


creeing arbitration, should be passed 
forthwith, legislation specifying that 
decisions must be accepted by em- 
ployees as well as by employers. 

Compulsory payments to union 
treasuries by those ordered to find war 
jobs is manifestly absurd under exist- 
ing crucial conditions, Mr. McNutt to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Government by union leaders, for 
union dues payers, has become fla- 
grantly incompatible with our dire na- 
tional emergency. 

Reasonable drafting of women, as in 
Britain, would help enormously, and 
would incite no resentment among pa- 
triotic women. 

We have adequate manpower and 
womanpower. What is needed is legis- 
lation to utilize it fairly, fully, without 
fear, without coddling, without vote- 
getting considerations. 


HITLER DOOMED 


When everything was going wrong 
after Pearl Harbor, this writer, fully 
recognizing that he was being optimis- 
tic, voiced the guess that by the end 
of April the defeat of Hitler would be 
in sight. All recent happenings indi- 
cate that within the next two-three 
months Hitler will be definitely 
doomed. 

The stock market is the nation’s best 
barometer of public sentiment. Is it 
not significant that it has lately been 
reaching new heights, both for stocks 
and bonds? Not only so, but the activ- 
ity and buoyancy in low-priced shares 
reveal that new hopefulness has arisen 
among small savers, speculators, in- 
vestors. , 

I look for substantially higher quo- 
tations this year. 

Adoption of tax-payment-as-you-go, 
in response to overwhelming public de- 
mand, seems assured despite bureau- 
cratic opposition. 

Rejection of “Paving Block” Flynn’s 
nomination as Ambassador to Austra- 
lia is the latest heartening demonstra- 
tion that Congres is re-asserting its 
independence, its rebellion against be- 
ing merely a pliant rubber stamp. 


FORBES. 
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TOP THAT TEN PER CENT! Put 10% or more of your pay into War Bonds every payday! 
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Most club sodas go flat 
when Melting Ice di- 
lutes their sparkle. 
Not Canada Dry 
Water! Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION” *— mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles 
—keeps drinks alive to 
the bottom! Enjoy its 
finer flavor tonight! 
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- 
pIN-POINT CARBONATION 
the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest 
Buy the big bottie—save money—conserve caps! 














For THE first time in history, a mail- 
order house (Montgomery Ward) of- 
fers aviation supplies. Present stocks 
are limited, but after the war custom- 
ers will find a complete line of plane 
equipment available. 


* 


Food supplies continue to drop, 
with further shortages to follow soon, 
as Lend-Lease needs take priority over 
civilian demands. Latest casualties: 
(1) Milk, slated for rationing along 
with other dairy products, fats and oils, 
may now be sold only in quarts, thus 
saving materials, men, gas and tires. 
(2) Spices, now scarce, may disappear 
entirely. (3) Canned milk, jams, rel- 
ishes, fruit and vegetable juices may 
be next on the ration list. However, 
Americans will still be well fed in 
1943. Prospects for 1944 are bleak. 


* 


Discount talk of the evils of rail- 
road cross-hauling. Officials claim the 
“problem” is overrated. Many roads 
have sufficient equipment on hand now 
to meet most 1943 freight needs. Some 
can handle even more business. 

* 


Though the war continues, British 
and American competition for post- 
war airlines is already under way. One 
eagerly-sought plum: Choice South 
American terminal locations. 


* 


Look for an early move to ration 
fuel oil on a nationwide basis. Reason: 
Civilian and military demands are 
nearly at a level with production, with 
war needs still spurting upwards. Iron- 
ic: There’s plenty of oil underground; 
the problem is how to get it without 
tapping rapidly-drying pools of labor 
and equipment. 


Prediction: The manpower crisis 
will not reach the acute stage until 
next Summer, when farm labor needs 
sprout to a climax. Meanwhile, more 
harvesting machinery will ease the sit- 
uation, prevent farms from reaping 
crops of new workers in competition 
with war plants. 

* 


Designers who predict fantastic de- 
velopments in post-war transportation 
fields are looking through rose-colored 


glasses. There’s little hope of any im. 
mediate “miracle age.” Inventions will 
be slow but sure, says General Motors’ 
Charles F. Kettering, who ought to 
know. 

* 


“Heatless” East Coast fuel-oil users 
who converted to coal are now facing 
a possible coal shortage. Though the 
strike-harassed hard-coal industry is 
again speeding production, distribu. 
tion is the big job. Meanwhile, soft 
coal is slated to relieve the shortage. 


* 


Don’t worry too much about a 
steady diet of horse meat. America’s 
10,000,000 horses are more valuable 
on the hoof than on the table, say 
packing company officials, Further, the 
supply of horse flesh is insufficient to 
meet any widespread demand. 

* 


Color-conscious U. S. manufacturers 
and merchants are facing a drab fu- 
ture. With many dyes now flowing in- 
to war channels, retailers are urged to 
stress grays, browns, whites and other 
shades requiring little dye. Fancy fem- 
inine footwear in brilliant reds and 
greens are out for the duration. 


* 


War is about to strike a blow at 
match companies. There is no short- 
age, but lumber and chemical-saving 
economies will necessitate several 


changes. Matches will be shorter, sttik- 
ing surfaces smaller. Boxes may be re- 
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duced to uniform sizes. Book matches 
may do without steel staples; novelty 
types may eliminated. 

* 

Labor pirates are still “hijack- 
ing” skilled workers. One amusing 
sidelight: A War Manpower Commis- 
sion office, busily tracking down of- 
fenders, had 150 of its own workers 
“kidnapped” right from under its nose. 

* 


The rapid influx of green, quick- 
trained workers is creating some novel 
problems for American industry. A 
clerical mistake, for example, was re- 
cently responsible for a Chicago com- 
pany declaring an extra dividend. 

* 

Medical services are to be “rationed” 
—not only for the duration, but pos- 
sibly for several years after as well. 
Elimination of “luxury” services (full- 
time attention of private nurses, hos- 
pitalization for “rest,” calling doctor 
instead of going to his office, etc.) will 
release thousands of doctors and 
nurses for military duty, 

* 

Don’t be surprised if that extra car 
in your garage is requisitioned by the 
War Department. The Government is 
considering a move to “take over” 
7,000,000 passenger cars, allowing no 
more than one to a family. To stretch 
existing rubber stocks, all spare tires 
may also be appropriated. 

* 


With labor’s ranks becoming slim- 
mer daily, industry is tapping every 
possible source for increased manpow- 
er—from high school boys to men over 
70. Old-age pensioners are gradually 
dropping from State assistance rolls, 
as increasing numbers find regular em- 
ployment. Some States, to encourage 
the practice, are promising to restore 
aged pensions immediately if their 
jobs are unsatisfactory. 

* 


War-borne scarcities, necessitating 
vast research for substitutes and syn- 
thetics, may free post-war America 
from dependence upon European and 
Asiatic imports. One problem: Com- 
petition between the synthetic and the 
natural product—as in rubber—may 
lead to a critical situation in market- 
ing. 

* 

The “Longram” — that’s Western 
Union’s latest contribution to war- 
tushed business men. It’s a new, low- 
rate telegram for lengthy messages. 
It’s as speedy as day wires, and allows 
the sending of 100 words for only 


double the cost of a regular 10-word 
wire. 
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“Soldiers come first 
these days, Dad!” 


“Yes Mary, we certainly can afford 
to wait a few minutes for our train. 
The Seaboard gives troop trains and 
war supplies the right of way. .dnd 


good reason, too. ”? 


6 That's all right with us. We can 


watt—soldters can’t. ?? 
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We owe so much to Bud Jones 


You know Bud Jones. He’s the young 
lad who worked in your office, the boy 
who lived next door, or the youngster 
who used to wash your car on Saturday 
afternoons. In a few minutes he’ll be 
lining his gun sights on a Nazi bomber. 


Bud would probably blush all over 
and feel pretty uncomfortable if you called 
him a “hero.” He’d say, “Skip it!” 

Only we can’t “skip it,’’ Bud. Every- 
thing we are doing at home seems sosmall 
in contrast to what you are doing. But 
we have put your picture and story, Bud, 
in all of our plants so that the men and 


women who make Ethyl fluid— about - 
4000 of them—may remind themselves 
that their jobs are war jobs and that 
“every drop of Ethyl counts.”’ 

It is a privilege for us to put everything 
we have in resources, experience and skill 
into our effort to help you. 


a 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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Prominent “Native Son” 
Heads S. F. Office 





E. Carleton Baker 


Extraordinary is the variety of the 
type of men who are becoming inter- 
ested in devoting themselves to that 
most forgotten of all forgotten men, 
the small investor. Already has been 
recorded that the League’s Chicago of- 
fice has been established by a labor 
leader, Ralph Pohek. The League’s 
newest branch, at San Francisco, is 
headed by a man who attained emi- 
nence in the United States Consular 
Service, namely, E. Carleton Baker. 

Very appropriately, he is a “native 
son.” Also, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California. Shortly after leav- 
ing college, he was sent to China as 
Vice-Consul at Foochow. He later re- 
ceived promotion after promotion. 

In preparation for this important 
foreign service, he had mastered Chi- 
nese when a student. Result: He be- 
came the youngest Consul General in 
the U. S. Service. He specialized in Jap- 
anese activity throughout the Orient. 
He served as Consul in Japan as well 
as in China. At 26 was placed in 
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B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


charge of the Far Eastern Division at 
Washington. 

Ray Atherton, Acting Chief of the 
Division of European Affairs in the 
Department of State, sends the League 
this record of Mr. Baker’s service: 

“Baker, Edward Carleton—Born in 
Alameda, Calif., July 11, 1882; at- 
tended the grammar and high schools 
of Alameda and graduated from the 
College of Commerce of the University 
of California with degree of B.S., was 
assistant in economics department, 
University of California; appointed 
Vice and Deputy Consul and also Mar- 
shal at Foochow January 5, 1906; re- 
appointed Vice and Deputy Consul 
May 5, 1906; retired as Marshal June 
30, 1906; reappointed Marshal Aug- 
ust 28, 1907; appointed Vice and Dep- 
uty Consul and also Marshal at Amoy 
October 21, 1907; Vice and Deputy 
Consul and also Marshal at Foochow 
May 20, 1908; transferred to the De- 
partment of State as assistant to the 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs February 1, 1909; appointed, 
after examination (November 20, 
1908), Consul at Antung November 
10, 1909; Consul at Chungking Aug- 
ust 19, 1911; Consul at Nagaski De- 
cember 19, 1914; Consul of class six 
by act approved February 5, 1915; 
appointed Consul-General of class five 
October 27, 1916, and assigned to 
Mukden.” 

During his tenure of office as Con- 
sul General, Mr. Baker became very inti- 
mate with the famous War Lord Chang 
Tao-lin, then Governor General of Man- 
churia, who was trying to resist Japa- 
nese encroachment and who frequently 
resorted to Mr. Baker for confidential 
advice. Mr. Baker left the Government 
service to become adviser to Chang 
Tao-lin. But Americans in those days 
didn’t grasp, as Chang Tao-lin and Mr. 
Baker did, the deep import of Japan’s 


scheming, with the tragic consequence 
that they failed to back up Manchu- 
ria’s_ patriotic Governor General— 
later “liquidated” by the Japs. 

The president of the League, on his 
recent trip to California, held confer- 
ences with Mr. Baker, found him in- 
tensely interested in the League’s 
Cause and eager to work for it. 

Since his resignation from public 
service, Mr. Baker has been in de- 
mand as a public speaker on interna- 
tional, especially Far-Eastern, condi- 
tions, and on inspirational subjects. 

He has opened League offices at 335 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco; 217 Hen- 
shaw Bldg., Oakland. 


Company Stockholders 
Come Last 


Ponder this factual statement by one 
leading N. Y. Stock Exchange firm, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: 

“There are three claimants to the 
shares of the business performed by 
corporate enterprise acting under our 
system of private initiative. Labor has 
first claim, the Government second, 
and the stockholders third and last. In 
1942, U.S. Steel’s division for these 
claimants, as shown by its recent an- 
nual report, was as follows: 


Total wages paid...... $735,891,326 
Nas 5 sn oe 227,891,237 
Available, stockholders. 72,142,195 
Paid to stockholders... 60,032,685 


“Total wages paid were more than 
10 times the earnings available for the 
preferred and common stockholders, 
and over 12 times the amount distrib- 
uted as dividends. Government claimed 
three times as much as was available 
for stockholders. If taxes were non- 
existent, wages could have been 30% 
higher, or earnings per common share 
could be reported $27 higher.” 
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Detroit, February 5. “American in- 
dustry has won, magnificently, the bat- 
tle of war production. It has not won 
another battle which will determine its 
destiny, the destiny of the whole na- 
tion, for generations to come.” 

Addressing the Detroit Adcraft Club 
at luncheon today, B. C. Forbes, pub- 
lisher of Forbes Magazine and presi- 
dent of the Investors Fairplay League, 
warned that defeat of totalitarianism 
abroad would not necessarily mean de- 
feat of totalitarianism at home. 

To avert destruction of our free en- 
terprise system, he said that our busi- 
ness statesmen must rip off the muzzle 
they have worn for the last decade, 
must painstakingly exert themselves by 
word, by education,.as well as by 
deed, to regain public confidence and 
esteem, which they lost before the end 
of the 1920’s and have never adequate- 
ly regained. 

“Proof of this,” declared Mr. 
Forbes, “is found in the fact that the 
many millions of frugal individuals 
and families who used to invest their 
savings in employment-giving enter- 
prise, have been on strike for years. 
They have been convinced that em- 
ployers, corporation executives, have 
proved utterly unable to secure a fair 
deal for them, a fair deal for invested 
savings, a fair deal for capital. 

“Result: The wellsprings of private 
capital have dried up. The Federal 
Government has stepped in, has sup- 
plied and is supplying multiple bil- 
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LEAGUE HEAD WARNS FREE ENTERPRISE IS IMPERILLED 


lions to finance industry and employ- 
ment. Unless this condition can be 
changed, the inevitable, inescapable 
outcome will be State Socialism, Gov- 
ernment control, Federal dictation.” 

Washington, said Mr. Forbes, re- 
spects only votes. Organized labor, the 
farm bloc, have cowed legislators into 
granting practically all their constant- 
ly-rising demands. The “forgotten” 
citizens have been ordinary investors, 
small business men, others belonging 
to the middle class, because they have 
been totally unorganized. 

The Investors Fairplay League was 
incorporated last July to fight for a 
fair deal for these classes, to fight 
against annihilation of our heretofore 
cherished social-economic freedom. 

Mr. Forbes exhorted corporation 
managements, insurance company 
heads, banking officers and other trus- 
tees of the people’s savings and invest- 
ments, to address themselves most vig- 
orously to organizing those who made 
their organizations possible, those who 
furnished the essential wherewithal for 
America’s growth and development, so 
that the onsweep towards the death- 


knell of private investment and private 
enterprise be arrested, totalitarianism 
avoided. 





Mr. Forbes made speeches also at 
Flint, Bay City and Battle Creek, urg. 
ing executives and others to bestir 
themselves to organize stockholders 
and other small property-owners for 
self-defense and for waging battle 
against un-American inroads upon our 
free enterprise system, our democratic 
way of life. 


LEAGUE OFFICES 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
City. B. C. Forbes, Managing Director; 
G. Weiner, Secretary. 

Chicago, Ill.: Suite 605, 30 N. La Salle 
St. Ralph Pohek. 

Detroit, Mich.: 4-269 General Motors 
Bidg. Luke C. Leonard. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 402 1. N. Van Nuy: 
Bidg.; 210 W. 7th St. Lloyd G. Davies. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut St. 
Bidg. Joseph D. Goodman. 

San Francisco, Calif.: 335 Russ Bldg. 
Oakland, Calif.: 217 Henshaw Bldg. E. 
Carleton Baker. 

Seattle, Wash.: 
W. E. Turner. 

Washington, D. C.: Woodward Bldg. 
B. A. Javits, Counsel. 
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LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


To HELP train drivers to meet the haz- 
ards of dimmed-out streets, the New 
York University Center for Safety 
Education has developed a “dimome- 
ter.” It duplicates the light intensity of 
New York streets in the dimout in ef- 
fect, and introduces normal driving 
hazards which the trainee—looking 
into the dimometer box—must avoid. 
A manual of instructions for building 
the dimometer is to be released short- 
ly. (The Center has already completed 
training 200 instructors who, in turn, 
are conducting classes for drivers of 
city-owned vehicles. ) 

* 

Engineering and economic develop- 
ment of motor trucks from 1921 to 
1942 is traced in a monumental study 
just submitted by request to the Gov- 
ernment’s Board of Investigation and 
Research by the Military Vehicles Di- 
vision of the Automotive Council for 
War Production. No more thrilling 
nor important document on any auto- 


motive subject has appeared in many, 
many years. Leader of the sponsoring 
group is I. B. Babcock, president of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 


* 

Adequate supply of replacement 
parts for civilian trucks and cars is 
better assured today than at this time 
last month. An amendment to WPB 
Limitation Order L-158 enables pro- 
ducers and distributors to deliver re- 
placement parts without regard to rat- 
ings on purchase orders bearing refer- 
ence ratings of AA-3 or lower. Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission won't 
get civilian-intended parts except on 
orders bearing a preference rating of 
AA-1 or higher. 

* 

Frequent testing to detect any devia- 
tion of a vehicle from its normal per- 
formance is a major item in successful 
preventive maintenance, according to 
an SAE committee now preparing rec: 
ommendations for the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 
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MORRISON: IDEA MAN 
IN SHIRTSLEEVES 


(Continued from page 16) 


entirely surrounding the container area. 
In conventional refrigeration equip- 
ment, the source of cold is usually a 
separate unit within the storage. area; 
all heat infiltrations must pass through 
this storage area, and this causes con- 
densation and the formation of ice and 
frost which, in turn, acts as insulation, 
lowers efficiency and causes dehydra- 
tion. 

The design of the locker’s opening 
at the top, instead of on the side as in 
ordinary refrigerators, is also claimed 
to be more efficient. Cold air is heavier 
than warm; hence, when the ordinary 
refrigerator door is opened, the cold 
air spills out on the floor. When the 
top lid on Deepfreeze is removed, the 
cold air remains intact. In fact, the 
cover can be left off for long periods 
without appreciably changing the tem- 
perature of the storage chamber. 

Morrison was not long in making 
one discovery—that his locker offered 
small farmers (for the first time) a 
method of controlling the marketing 
of their perishable merchandise. 


COMPANION ENTERPRISE 


As a logical adjunct to manufacture 
of the units themselves, Morrison be- 
gan “shopping” farmers, packers and 
wholesale houses for his customers. He 
installed Deepfreezers in the plant to 
carry an inventory of merchandise, he 
designed special trucks to supply lock- 
er owners right at their kitchen doors. 

Thus grew up, simultaneously, a dis- 
tribution system, which, while render- 
ing a distinct service at tremendous 
savings to the customer, was in itself 
profitable. In fact, the distributing sys- 
tem goes hand in hand with the Deep- 
freeze. It is perhaps the vital key to its 
successful large-scale operation, for de- 
spite the economies and other advan- 
tages of the locker, if the consumer 
had to go to considerable trouble to 
purchase quantities of foods and un- 
dergo the nuisance of dealing with sev- 
eral sources of supply, its convenience 
would be lacking. That is oné of its 
biggest selling points. 

So today the two phases go together: 
(1) The equipment; (2) the food dis- 
tributirig service. In sections of the 


country not serviced by Morrison (he. 


is‘represented in numerous cities from 
coast to coast), similar systems of food 
distribution service prevail. 
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By the time America entered the 
war, 12,000 Deepfreeze units had been 
sold, and orders were far ahead of pro- 
duction, with demand growing daily. 

“When the war is over,” says Mor- 
rison, “it will take us a long time just 
to catch up with orders where we left 
off. It will eventually take a half mil- 
lion units a year to keep up with the 
American market alone. 

“This means that a good percentage 
of American homes will be buying 
their food in wholesale quantities, di- 
rect from the producer or through a 
distributing system. This, of course, 
will change the buying habits and 
methods of millions of consumers, and 
will profoundly affect retailing. 

“Most important of all, more people 
will be eating better food at lower cost 
—and that’s my definition of progress. 
We will unavoidably displace some 
workers in the retail food trades, but 
this new industry will absorb them.” 

Naturally, manufacture of the house- 
hold unit has been suspended for the 
duration. But with characteristic in- 
genuity, Morrison has developed an in- 
dustrial unit for use in many war in- 
dustries. As a matter of fact, he has 
perfected units that produce lower tem- 
peratures than can be obtained by any 
other device. 

The metallurgical industries, for ex- 
ample, have long used dry ice for cold 
chambers (necessary for processing 
and testing purposes). Dry ice is ex- 
pensive, however, and _ industrialists 
have hoped for some more economical 
means of achieving extreme low tem- 


peratures. Morrison believes he has 
given them the answer. 

The industrial unit can produce a 
maximum low temperature of 140° be- 
low zero, 30° colder than that pro- 
duced with dry ice. Its normal operat- 
ing temperature level is 120° below 
zero. 

Morrison has also perfected a new 
blood plasma unit, which is going to 
be a big help in this war. And he’s got 
plenty of other ideas, too. Of course, 
the experts say some of them are im- 
practical, but that’s what they said 
about his locker. Wait until Morrison 
rolls up his sleeves. 


TO THE POINT 


We can have full employment in 
this country without destroying pri- 
vate initiative, private capital or pri- 
vate enterprise. Government can and 
must accept the major responsibilities 
for filling in whatever gaps business 
leaves.— VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE. 

* 

The Government is not a clearing 
house for transferring funds from one 
individual to another.—Jarvis Crom- 
WELL. 

* 

The basis of free competitive enter- 
prise has been practically suspended 
by the exigencies of war. The trend 
toward the expansion of big concerns 
and to the wiping out of smaller ones 
has been renewed with greater impetus 
than ever before—SENATOR Murray, 
of Senate Small Business Committee. 
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12 stocks Exports Favor 


for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 

the 12 issues most recommended by 
leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 

Stock selections of more than 

ten advisory services have been 

reviewed in the preparation 

of this exclusive Report — ob- 

tainable from no other source. 
An “introductory” copy of this val- 
uable 12-stock Report will be sent 
gladly to all new inquirers. 


Send for Bulletin FM-63 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A 7 Boston, Mass. 








Investment Counselling 
To Be Revolutionized 


We have developed and tested a new 
plan of personal investment supervision. 
This exclusive plan provides greater ac- 
curacy and more timeliness at very low 
cost. It may revolutionize investment 
counsel practice and procedure. For 
further details write, on your business 
stationery, to Dept. F, 


Babson's Reports Incorporated 
ROGER W. BABSON, Chairman 
Babson Park, Mass. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 
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Reasons for moderate reactions since upswing began last May are: (1) buying 
largely on pay-as-you-go basis; (2) in only one session has D-J industrial rail 
scored as much as 2-point gain; (3) war and political background has improved 
in step with prices and promises further brightening; (4) pressure of funds 
seeking investment has increased rather than decreased as prices have risen; 
(5) tax fears no longer are the factor they were last year. 

That adds up to a market calm and deliberate, while confidently expectant of 
more good things to come. Its most unusual feature is that a ten-month gain of 
some 33 points in the D-J industrial is largely the cumulative score marked up 


by persistent fractional advances. 


Therefore, a sizable reaction seems unlikely until the market develops such 
excesses as, say, a 5-point or greater upthrust in one session, with volume up 
around the 3,000,000-share mark. Rails are worth following if that average tops 


31. Industrial average should reach 136-144 area. 


—J. G. Dontey. 

















“CANADA DR 
Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Delaware Cor- 
poration, held January 26, 1943, a dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share was declared, payable 
March 9, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, February 24, 1943. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 








San Francisco, California 
January 29, 1943 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held twenty- 
eighth a dividend number 68 of 40 cents per 
share was declared payable March 15, 1943, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
ag York at the close of business on February 
15, 1943. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable April 1, 1943, to 
holders of record February 27, 1943. 


GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
January 28, 1943 Treasurer 
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CongrallaHens 


Charles A. Kirk and John L. Stain- 
ton have been elected directors of In- 
ternational Business Machines. 

Huntington M. Turner has been 
elected a vice-president of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York. 

George S. Weedon has been elected 
a vice-president of New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

W. Gibson Carey Jr. and Herbert C. 
Davidson have been elected trustees of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 

F. L. Hopkinson has been elected a 
vice-president of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors. 

Seton Porter has been elected a di- 
rector of the Illinois Zinc Co. 

Peter Grimm, president of William 
A. White & Sons, has been elected a 
director of the New York Casualty Co. 

Henry S. Marlor has been elected a 
director, vice-president and member of 
the executive committee of U. S. Rub- 


ber. 
John C. Traphagen, president of ‘the 


Bank of New York, and Robert L. 
Beatti, a vice-president of Internation- 
al Nickel, have been elected directors 


of International Nickel Co. of Canada. 














SS 
CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Fifth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record February 15, 1943, 


at3 P.M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
nm — of yo ange . declared a dividend 
o cen share on the Company’s capital 
stock, papente Masdh 15, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the oe of business March 1, 1943. 

. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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By JOSEPH D. COODMAN 


an advance which continued until 

1929. A decline followed ‘until 
1932-3. The time from bottom to top, 
and then to bottom again, was about 
10 years. 

In 1932-3, another advance began, 
lasting until 1937; a decline followed, 
until 1942. This period—from bottom 
to top to bottom—was likewise about 
10 years. 

In 1942 another bottom was made, 
with an advance now under way. It 
would be absurd, of course, to estimate 
how many years the rise would con- 
tinue, or how long it would take for 
the cycle to be completed. But, it is 
possible for the advance to continue 
for about three years, subject to the 
usual setbacks and delays. | make no 
guess as to how long the entire cycle 
will last, but these illustrations are in- 
teresting. 


7. stock market in 1921 began 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Attention is called to UNITED STATES 
SMELTING, REFINING & Muninc Co., 
whose production of silver amounts to 
about 10% of the world total. The 
stock has declined since 1934, when 
a peak of 141 was reached. During the 
past year it has been fluctuating in the 
40’s and is now about 51. Earnings 
for last year are estimated at more 
than $6 per share, compared with 
$6.19 the year before, $8.15 in 1940, 
$6.77 in 1939. In the last few years, 
annual dividends have been about $5. 
From 1934 to 1937 dividends ran from 
$8 to $11. The company’s financial 
statement and management are excel- 
lent. Book value, $82 per share. It 
seems to me, with the purchasing 
value of currency constantly decreas- 
ing, this stock affords a good inflation 
hedge. 

On numerous occasions this column 
has recommended the GREAT ATLANTIC 
& Paciric Tea Co., the largest retail 
organization in the world. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 259,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, and 2,085,000 shares of 
common; no funded debt. Sales for 
the year ended Feb. 28, 1942, were 
$1,378,000,000. Earnings were $7.16 
for the common. Current assets were 
$187,000,000; current liabilities, $57,- 
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000,000. The present dividend rate is 
$4, although $7 was paid for a num- 
ber of years. The stock, now in the 
low 70’s, is considerably under its 
peak of a few years ago and appears 
attractive for post-war holding. 


DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKS 


Because it is believed the supply of 
consumers’ goods will diminish this 
year, many investors have hesitated to 
buy stocks of department stores or 
merchandising concerns. My belief is 
that this situation was amply discount- 
ed by the stocks of these concerns last 
year. When the gold-mining industry 
was ordered to shut down, the gold 
stocks (which had previously gone 
away down) began to rise, and have 
since advanced considerably from the 
bottom. Likewise, U. S. Rubber pre- 
ferred made its bottom when the divi- 


dend was omitted following the Pearl 
Harbor attack. It has since doubled in 
value, with dividend payments re- 
sumed. 
Department store stocks which I 
favor: 
1941 


1941 Range in re- Gross Sales 
Earnings cent years;now (Millions) 


Allied Stores $2.27 21- 4; 7 $151 
As. Dry G’ds. 2.37 27- 4; 7 73 
Barker Bros. 2.34 32- 4; 7 15 
Butler Bros.. 1.85 18 4; 6 103 
Chicago Mail 

Order .... 1.17 32--3; 7 31 
Fed’ted Dept. 2.79 46-11; 17 
W. T. Grant 3.44 52-19; 30 130 
Lerner Stores 3.47 63-19; 26 50 


May Dept. 
Stores. .. 3.75 70-28; 41 134 


McCrory ... 2.24 24- 7; 12 53 


Montgomery 
Ward .... 4.01 69-23; 36 


Neisner .... 4.15 60-10; 16 
Newberry .. 6.40 64-28; 38 
Penney .... 6.24 112-55; 80 
Sears, R’buck 6.35 101-43; 61 
Spiegel .... .90 28- 2; 3 
Woolworth.. 2.69 71-21; 32 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








’ It breathes 
as it roars 
thanks to AlR at work! 


Swiftly, smoothly, this ponderous coastal gun rises, 
swings,—then belches flame and smoke as it hurls its 
deadly missile far out to sea. Deep inside its steel and 
concrete emplacement, diesel engines are on the job, 
generating power for the motors that move the gun— 
and a blast of fresh, pure air from Sturtevant Axiflo 
Fans sweeps away lethal engine exhaust, heat and 
acrid power fumes from the roaring monster above. 


A lot of ventilation problems arise when a gun like 
this goes roaring into action, just like the problems 
that are met in the gun turrets and engine rooms of 
warships in the blaze of battle. And because the new 
Sturtevant Axiflo Fans had so successfully solved those 
very problems in U.S. warships, the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation chose them in equip- 
ping this coastal gun emplacement's subterranean 
engine rooms. Thus on land, as at sea, 
Axiflos are putting air to work for Victory 
... Another of the countless ways Sturte- - 
vant's “Yesterdays of Pioneering’ are 
fighting today to win this war. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 

















ON THE 


BUSINESS 


OF LIFE 


that are already stirring in our 

minds are inextricably associated 

with religion. We cannot see how they 

can possibly be fulfilled without the 

guidance and assistance of a more than 
human wisdom and power. 

—THEOopOoRE CuyLer Speers, D.D. 


Tire hopes for the post-war world 


Education is the mother of leader- 
ship. —WENDELL WILLKIE. 


Anything will give up its secrets if 
you love it enough. 
—Dr. Georce WASHINGTON CARVER. 


No totalitarians, no wars, no fears, 
famines or perils of any kind can real- 
ly break a man’s spirit until he breaks 
it himself by surrendering. Tyranny 
has many dread powers, but not the 
power to rule the spirit. 

—Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


If we are to build soundly for the 
post-war future, we must proceed ac- 
cording to the principle, learned at 
such great cost in the past decade, that 
no government should enter into direct 
competition with its citizens, and that 
the government of a representative de- 
mocracy cannot do everything for 
everybody. 

—Lewis H. Brown, 
president, Johns-Manville Corp. 


Remember this—that there is a prop- 
er dignity and proportion to be ob- 
served in the performance of every act 
of life. —Marcus AvURELIUs. 


Christ does not save us from the 
storms of life. The demand for im- 
munity from life’s conflicts is itself an 
expression of fear. When we have the 
faith that Christ teaches, we can look 
our fears in the face, see their threat- 
ening ugliness and discover that we 
are not afraid of them. 

—JoHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL, D.D. 
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When my external environment is 
clouded in doubt and despair . . . when 
the tempests of destruction are making 
my dreams of success tremble like the 
topmost spar of a helpless ship—when 
the skies seem to hold the closing ruin 
of all my fondest hopes, my mind, su- 
perior amid the outrages of this ma- 
terial world, rests upon the solid, im- 
movable foundation of Faith. There is 
nothing in myself, but all is in my 
Master. —VaNn AMBURG. 


Things are not always what they 
seem; the first appearance deceives 
many; the intelligence of few per- 
ceives what has been carefully hidden 
in the recesses of the mind. 

—PHAEDRUS. 


Every person is responsible for all 
the good within the scope of his abil- 
ities, and for no more, and none can 
tell whose sphere is the largest. 

—Gait HaMILTon. 


He who has a thousand friends has 
not one friend to spare, 

And he who has one enemy will meet 
him everywhere. —EMERSON. 


When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle. —BurRKE. 





A TEXT 


Better is a little with right- 
eousness than great revenues 
without right. 

—Proverss 16:8. 


Sent in by R. E. Biedler, Timber- 
ville, Va. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











We are a mechanism of habits, 
Nearly every move we make is ip. 
spired by habit. Idle gossip is a habit 
—and a very bad one at that! Saying 
unkind things about people easily be. 
comes a habit. Habits are acquired by 
the way we think, so that to gain the 
habit of thinking happy things, and 
saying them, may become not only 
easy—but one of the most profitable 
of all habits. 

No one can do his best work when 
unhappy in his heart, or when think. 
ing unhappy thoughts. 

—GerorceE MATTHEW Apams, 


The variety of all things forms a 
pleasure. —Euripwes, 


Goodwill to others is constructive 
thought. It helps build us up. It is 
good for your body. It makes your 
blood purer, your muscles stronger, 
and your whole form more symmetri- 
cal in shape. It is the real elixir of 
life. The more such thought you at- 
tract to you, the more life you will 
have. —PRENTICE MULForp. 


One can advise comfortably from a 
safe port. —ScHILLER. 


It is the peculiar quality of a fool 
to perceive the faults of others and to 
forget his own. —CICERO. 


I attempt a difficult work; but there 
is no excellence without difficulty. 
—Ovnp. 


Man offers himself to God. He 
stands before Him like the canvas be- 
fore the painter or the marble before 
the sculptor. At the same time he asks 
for His grace, expresses his needs and 
those of his brothers in suffering. Such 
a type of prayer demands complete 
renovation. The modest, the ignorant, 
and the poor are more capable of this 
self-denial than the rich and the in- 
tellectual. —ALExIs CARREL. 


It is surmounting difficulties that 
makes heroes. —KossutTH. 


When you have spoken the word, it 
reigns over you. When it is unspoken 
you reign over it.—ARABIC PROVERB. 


The great man is he who does not 
lose his child’s heart. —MENCIUs. 


In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 





Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 1 of a series, Anti-Aircraft. 


To his mother and dad it seems only yesterday that he was using the family telephone to call his 
high school sweetheart. But today the orders he sends and receives over his wartime telephone 


help speed the day when love and laughter, peace and progress shall again rule the world. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM | 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT “% * 
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